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Ir appearances are to be trusted, the metropolis will, during the winter sea- 
son, exhibit a state of musical affairs the like of which is, we verily believe, not 
writ down in the artistical records of any city in Europe. London, the largest 
and wealthiest city of the world—London, the head-quarters of a race boasting 
its refinement, its civilization, its justice, its patronage of arts, its John Bull-ism 
(meaning, in the best sense, its nationality)—London, that by its authority sanc- 
tions either wisdom or folly, and by its example dictates the customs and even 
feelings of the whole empire—this glorious, most un-English London is to be 
absolutely without a single theatre for the performance of native opera! “In 
the memory of the oldest inhabitant,” as the newspapers say, this has not 
been the case. Either one or the other of the large theatres has, until now, made 
attempts—feeble, mayhap, but still at¢empts—to perpetuate the name, at least, of 
English opera—season after season, until now, some enterprising speculator has 
congregated singers and instrumentalists in that ill-starred theatre whose name 
is significant of its devotion to the lyric drama of this country ; but now, present 
facts and rumours too potent for doubt compel us, most blushingly, to record 
that even this poverty-ridden existence of opera is, for a time at least, at an end. 
The birthright of our artists—their claims for fame and remuneration—is sold, 
it seems, to purchase three indifferent specimens of foreign opera in as many dif- 
ferent languages! Truly, this is a glorious land we live in! Kindest of mothers 
—most philosophic of nurses—how admirably does she school her children of 
genius to meet with and vanquish those worldly rubs to which their nature- 
spoiled tempers expose them! Verily we know not which most to admire—the 
perfection of this schooling, or the exemplary patience with which the scholars 
take the thwacks and bumps doled out to them! But a truce to joking, even 
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though it be on that paradise of quacks, that refuge for the destitute, that huge 
alms-house for the musical infirmity of the whole world—London, The state of 
the case to which we refer, appears to be, then, that Mr. Eliason, the lessee 
of Drury-lane, is eithePgbing, or gone to, Germany and France to contract for a 


complete cargo of singers, dancers, and fiddlers, at the lowest market-price ;— 
said vagabonds being intended to astonish the natives at the opening of his 
theatre with what he will probably call “the eaclusive performance of opera and 
ballet.” Some sagacious intelligence-mongers in the newspapers have tacked a 
“because ”’ to this piece of news, setting forth that Mr. Eliason’s continental 
trip was undertaken solely because he could not make up a company in England. 
We need not reason upon the absurdity of this with any one having a particle of 
cosmopolitism in his nature. When Mr. Eliason became lessee of Drury-lane, he 
announced his intention to play only opera and ballet; but did he specify of 
what nation’s workmanship he would have his music? English opera might 
have been understood by some, but it was not so written in his bond ;—for aught 
we ever heard to the contrary, he left himself so wide a preference that if he had 
chosen to risk a Chinese opera with a company of mandarins imported for the 
occasion, there could have been no just cause of complaint as to his want of 
faith. Our view of the Drury-lane case is a very simple one ;—Mr. Eliason, in 
common with most musical men, needs no spectacles to enable him to see that 
the Italian opera in London is one of the most flourishing speculations in exist- 
ence—that the Germans who lately occupied the St. James’s Theatre were gra- 
dually working themselves into similar favour, and, in fact, needed nothing save 
a larger house and more complete establishment to consummate their success— 
and, altogether, that mustachios, foreign music, and hard names, are vastly the 
rage with the aristoeracy and the unwise part of the plebeian creation, both male 
and female ;—furthermore, Mr. Eliason is a foreigner, and therefore needed no 
suggestion that he should turn these little anti-national predilections to his own 
account, at the same time making them useful to such of his countrymen as de- 
sired an intimate acquaintance with English habits, manners, and money, On 
these small matters of collateral evidence we found our opinion that no such 
thing as Finglish opera ever entered the head of the Drury-lane lessee. As to 
the reports about the “attempt” to form an English company, we take the 
liberty of discrediting them in toto ;—their improbability is so extreme, and, in 
any case, the ruse is so palpable, that we have never thought it worth while 
to make the smallest inquiry on the subject. In our humble opinion it is nothing 
less than sheer foolery to expect that, under the present circumstances of public 
taste, any other than foreign music and foreign artists would be heard in a Lon- 
don theatre under foreign management. 

With such a prospect before them, it behoves our composers and singers to 
lay their heads together in earnest, and concert measures of self-defence. If any 
time be propitious for urging the project for a National Opera into existence, it 
is now. There is no lack of either music or singers for a start. Loder, Bar- 
nett, and Macfarren, have at least one opera each in complete readiness, and 
many others are spoken of by men of less note. As to the quality of the three 
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first we go hand in hand with our plain-spoken correspondent “ Indicator,” and, 
moreover, dare wager the whole stock-in-trade of our Musical World—editors, 
type, printers, devils, and all—that, whenever produced,‘they will be found su- 
perior, as works of art, to.any novelties that the foreign management of Drury- 
lane can bring against them, unless perhaps, Mendelssohn, Spohr, or Molique 
take the field; in which case, if our countrymen be beaten—of which, even then, 
there may be a doubt—there will be nothing shameful in the defeat. Singers 
are just as plentiful. Misses Romer, Delcy, and a host of seconds, and Messrs. 
Templeton, Frazer, Allen, Balfe, Phillips, and Leffler, with such a chorus and 
band as might, with a little exertion, be formed, would, under a director of en- 
thusiastic and composer-like feeling, execute the works of our native artists in a 
better style than they have yet been heard. These operatic means are all avail- 
able ; the question is, how are they to be applied? The movement is ripe for com- 
mencement, but who will volunteer as leader? , 

One fact should not be lost sight of by any who profess or call themselves 
musicians, or have either hopes or desires anent the prosperity of British art ;— 
unless some prompt and decided step be presently taken, London will be merit- 
edly disgraced in the eyes of Europe for suffering a whole year to pass without 
producing a note of English music—at least half-a-dozen operas, in all of which 
we could almost vouch for the existence of beauties which it would vastly puzzle 
the continent to excel, will be shut out from‘the sphere in which they would in- 
fallibly contribute to the delight and improvement of the really musical portion 
of the community—and many artists of true genius and worth will have toiled 
severely without prospect of either fame or profit. Most earnestly do we hope 
that the energy of our young musicians will be displayed in some vigorous effort 
to avert a consummation, than which, in the whole range of artistical mis- 
chances, we can conceive nothing more truly deplorable or disgraceful. 





MUSICAL BIOGRAPHY.—No. VII. 
SIGNOR LOUIS LABLACHE. 


Tue subject of our present sketch is the greatest singer—mentally, bodily, 
and physically—that has appeared on tke boards of the Italian stage, or any 
other, within our recollection. Lablache! honour to thy name, for it is the 
greatest among the great. The fame of all preceding bassi has been eclipsed 
since your appearance, and none have arisen to contest your supremacy. 

The king of the bassi was born at Naples, in the year 1794; his father was a 
Frenchman, and his mother a native of the Emerald Isle; the son of such pa- 
rents was certain to inherit some of the sprightly characteristics of the lands that 
gave them birth. The terrors of the French revolution drove the parents of our 
hero from Marseilles to Naples, where Joseph Napoleon granted his protection 
to the family, and placed young Louis in the Conservatorio della Pieta de Turchini, 
now known by the title, Sun Sebastiano, where Lablache studied vocal and in- 
strumental music at the same time. A contrabassist happened to be wanting 
one day in the orchestra of Santa Onofrio; Marcello Perrino, his. master, said to 
him, “ You understand the violoncello perfectly, you will be easily able to play 
the double bass.” ‘Lablache had a sort of repugnance to this instrument, not- 
withstanding which, he procured the bass gamut on Tuesday, and, on the Friday 
following played his part with perfect exactness. 

Lablache appears to have been stage-struck at an early age; five times did he 
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desert the Conservatorio to make his essay on the boards. At length he obtained 
an engagement at Salerno for fifteen ducats a month (1s. 8d. per diem). He re- 
ceived a month’s pay in advance, remained two days at Naples, and emptied his 
purse. Not, however, wishing to present himself at Salerno without moveable 
effects, or the appearance of such, he took with him a trunk crammed full of 
sand. Two days after, the vice-rector of the Conservatorio arrived at Naples in 
quest of him, discovered, and gave him into the custody of some of the officers 
in attendance. The impresario seized upon the trunk of the fugitive as an in- 
demnity for money advanced,—officers were summoned to take an inventory of 
the effects, when lo, the contents—sand! were disclosed to the gaping crowd. 

{ These freaks of Lablache were eventually profitable to his comrades and the 
art in general, for a theatre was shortly afterwards constructed in the Conserva- 
torio, and thenceforward he was enabled to gratify his passion for the stage. 
Lablache thought no more of flight, but continued his studies, which he brought 
to a close at the age of seventeen. It is not our intention to follow him to the 
different theatres in which he appeared previous to his reaching the Italian Opera 
in Paris. Suffice it to say, that wherever he played his talents excited admira- 
tion; the actor was continually féted, the singer applauded, and the individual 
loaded with testimonies of affection. It was in the November of the year 1830 
that our fat, facetious, and funny friend made his debét in the French capital, in 
the part of Geronimo, in the opera Matrimonio Segreto. His entrée was a per- 
fect triumph ; he enacted his part with an overwhelming talent, and was at once 
‘recognized as the first basso cantante, and primo buffo of our era. 

To form an idea of the power which this actor possesses over the select and 
intelligent auditory, he should be seen on the Italian stage in a part of some im- 
portance. Figure to yourself an assembly of cold, silent, and abstracted spec- 
tators ; in an instant every head is raised, every countenance animated, every 
mouth smiling—Lablache is before them. Survey those fine and noble features, 
those,eyes beaming with genius and frank expression, that stature so colossal, 
yet so dignified! Physically, as well as vocally, Lablache is the perfect type of 
the true basso cantante. He is at home in every character, serious or comic, 
tragic or sentimental; he seduces and captivates your imagination, and holds 
you in breathless suspense. He is an absolute Proteus; as Marino Faliero, or 
Duleamara ; as the father of Desdemona; as Harry the Eighth; as Il Podesta, 
Don Magnifico, or Figaro, he makes you weep, laugh, or shudder at pleasure. 

The compass of Lablache’s voice is from G in the bass to E natural, embracing 
but thirteen notes ; but the ¢imbre, power, and vibration of his tones are prodi - 
gious, taken, as they are, with unerring precision. Hear him in grand concerted 
pieces, with all the surrounding voices in full development, and the orchestra 
putting forth its powers—Lablache surmounts the whole, overpowers both chorus 
and instruments ; and the éclat of his bass phrases, streaking the general mass of 
sound, is never confounded with unisonous accompaniment. It is impossible to 
describe the effect of his magnificent organ in morceaux d'ensemble; it is as 
8 cannon amid a rolling fire of musketry—as thunder amid the tempest. Never- 
theless, he has a perfect control over this immense volume of tone, subduing it 
at pleasure, and endowing it with grace, delicacy and, occasionally, even a spire 
of coquetry. Such are the triumphs of art! Cultivation has perfected nature, 
without trespassing on her primitive beauty. 

In lighter pieces he has been known to perform wonderful feats of execution. 
One evening, during a representation of La Prova, Madame Malibran took a 
fancy to discontent her colleague, by introducing ornaments and caprices of ex- 
treme difficulty, ‘which it was the business of Lablache to imitate. But the trap 
laid for this vocal Eercules availed only to cause a display of his agility: note 
after note, trait after trait, shade after shade, did Lablache reproduce in falsetto 
the floriture which Malibran had taken such pains to mature. On meeting be- 
hind the scene, Malibran could not help expressing to Lablache her astonish- 
ment at the ease with which he had surmounted such difficult passages; and the 
inet with his usual bonhommie, replied that he had not been aware of the diffi- 
culty. 

Lablache is not a singer in the ordinary sense of the word. Look not to him 
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on every occasion for rapid execution, a profusion of graces, chromatic ascents 
and descents. He aims not at effect by such trivialties; he attains it by dra 
matic truth—by accents of real melody—by the intensity of his feelings. Ever 
awake to a sense of the beautiful, he is as eapable of interpreting the chefs d’euvre 
of older masters, as the most finished productions of contemporary art. 

These fine qualities are the result of studies which few of our musicians under- 
take, but which they would do well, one and all, to imitate 

Lablache never appears in public without much patient and extensive inquiry 
as to traditionary costume and appearance of the individual to be represented. 
It may be remembered that, on his first appearance in London as Henry VIIL., 
in Anna Bolena, his resemblance to the historical personage struck the spectators 
with as much amazement as though the tyrant himself were before them. 

Lablache’s great triumph is the opera buffa.. No actor has ever been so natural 
in his by-play, or more comic and diverting in his text illustrations. Few things 
are more amusing than to see this Rhodian Colossus caper and flit about the 
stage with the elasticity of a sylph; we expect every moment to see him pros- 
trate; but, at the instant that a lapse seems inevitable, he is off again like a 
butterfly—Mi Vedrai farfallone amoroso. 

Thus, great alike in tragedy and comedy, unrivalled in the most opposite cha- 
racters, a theorist of unexampled intelligence, Lablache combines the qualities of 
a perfect artist. To these we must add extensive literary knowledge, a keen wit, 
and an elevation of character that ensures the esteem and love of all who know 
him. 





EFFECTS OF MUSIC UPON ANIMALS. 


Tue following extraordinary statements are translated from the “‘ Histoire de 
Musique,”” by M. Bourdelot, published at Frankfort in 1743:— 

Experience persuades us that music extends its power over everything that 
breathes; I shall therefore proceed to the relation of facts which prove that all 
animals are sensible to the charms of harmony, since they often expose their 
liberty, and even life, to the charms of a fine voice and the sweetness of instru- 
ments, and not only surrender themselves to the pleasure of hearing, but are 
even disciplined by the power of music. 

In the provinces of Berry and Charolovis, a labourer cannot plough with his 
oxen unless some one sings at their head to animate them to their toil, a custom 
in use in all ages. In battle, horses are easily roused by the sound of trumpets 
and drums, and in the chase when they hear the horn. ies | in Holland in 
1688, I went to view the house and grounds of Lord Portland. I was surprised 
to see a beautiful gallery in his great stable. I at first thought it was for the 
grooms to sleep in; but the ostler told me it was to give concerts to the horses 
once a week to divert them, and that they appeared very sensible to the music. 
There were in these stables sets of horses worth from seven to eight thousand 
crowns each. 

Naturalists say that the hind is so ravished by the sound of a fine voice, that 
she will lie down in order to hear with more attention; and that these animals 
are so enchanted by music as frequently to be taken without resistance. I know 
that this circumstance occurs with birds, since two of my particular friends told 
me that the first gentleman of the late Duke of Guise took them one day to walk 
at Mesnil-Montant, and that when seated on a bench in the park, this gentleman 
took from his pocket a species of pipe, on which he played rustic airs, like those 
of shepherds ; in less than a quarter of an hour my friends assured me that there 
came a quantity of birds, who placed themselves on their arms, which they 
stretched forth on purpose to receive them. The birds suffered themselves to be 
caught by the hand without alarm; and these two persons declared to me, that 
in two hours’ time they could have taken all the birds in the park. 

Nothing is more common than to see nightingales in the breeding time as- 
semble in a wood, where they listen to the sound of instruments or of a voice, to 
which they reply with their warblings so violently, that I have often seen them 
fall down in a swoon at the feet of a female who had what is termed the voice 
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of a nightingale, to express the flexibility of a beautiful voice. I have often di- 
“verted myself with her in this way, in a wood at her country seat. 

During the mornings of the month of May, persons often frequent the Tuileries 
with lutes, guitars, and other instruments, to take this diversion; the nightin- 
gales and linnets perch upon the handles of the instruments to hear better, which 
proves that birds are more sensible to the charms of music than to their liberty. 

Monsieur De ——, a captain in the regiment of Navarre, was imprisoned six 
months in the Bastile for having spoken too freely of M. De Louvois; he begged 
the governor to be allowed to have his lute, to soften the rigours of his prison. 
At the end of four days the mice were seen to leave their holes, and the spiders 
to descend from their webs whilst he played, and form a circle around him, and 
listen with great attention, which surprised him so much that he remained im- 
moveable; and ceasing to play, the insects and animals retired to their habita- 
tions. He did not play again for two days, having some difficulty in recovering 
from his astonishment, besides having a natural antipathy to the animals; never- 
theless he recommenced giving them his concerts; they appeared to come each 
time in greater numbers, as if they had invited others, so that in the course of 
time he had a hundred about him; but in order to rid himself of them, he begged 
a turnkey to give him a cat, which he shut up in a case when he desired their 
company, and let loose when he wished to take Jeave of them, thus affording 
himself a kind of comedy. I for a long time doubted this story, but it was con- 
firmed to me by M. P——, steward of the Duchess de V ,a man of merit and 
probity, who plays on several instruments to great perfection. He told me, that 
being at ——, he went into his chamber to rest after a walk, and that he took 
up a violin to amuse himself while waiting for supper. Having put the light 
before him on a table, he had not played above a quarter of an hour before he 
saw several spiders descend from the ceiling, and arrange themselves on the 
table to listen to him, at which he was much surprised; but this did not inter- 
rupt him, as he wished to see how this singular occurrence would end; they re- 
mained very attentive on the table until he was called to supper, when, having 
ceased playing, these insects remounted to their webs. He amused himself thus 
several times for the indulgence of his curiosity. 

And further to show the sensibility of animals to music—I once saw, at the 
fair at St. Germain, some rats dance in time to the sound of an instrument, on a 
rope, standing upright on their hind legs, and holding little balancing- poles in 
the manner of a rope-dancer. There was another troop of eight rats, which 
danced a figured ballet on a great table to the sound of violins, with as much 
correctness as professional dancers. But what surprised me more was a white 
rat of Laponia, which danced a saraband with all the gravity and precision of a 
Spaniard ; fifteen sols was the price of admission to this spectacle, to which I 
should have given more attention had I then thought of one day writing its his- 
tory. The master who instructed these animals told me that he would, the fol- 
lowing year, show things still more extraordinary; but he has never since ap- 
peared at Paris. 

M. de la Mothe le Vayer relates that in Guinea there are apes who play on 
the flute and guitar in the most perfect style. But the ape seen at the fair Saint 
Laurent, by all Paris called Divertissant, is still more astonishing, since he per- 
formed twenty different feats, with all the address and judgment of a human 
being. Amongst others, being dressed as a woman, he danced a minuet with his 
master. He also performed a comedy, with a dog saddled and bridled, and in- 
structed to assist the ape in the execution of his exercises, and, as a further 
accomplishment, he learned to play on the violin. 

The king had a canary bird who sang ten or twelve flageolet tunes, and some 
preludes in perfection. His majesty returning one day from hunting, found the 
canary dead in the cage for want of water; he only said to his officers, without 
emotion, that if he had not been a king his bird would not have died, because he 
should have been careful to give him drink. 

I saw, some time since, a bird of the same kind, which sung six flageolet tunes 
and some prziudes ; it cost two hundred crowns, on condition that the person 
who had taught him should play the airs to him every week ; in default of which 
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precaution, the memory failing these little animals, they soon forget what has 
been taught them methodically, and resume their natural song. 

The hunt of the Great Moguls and Great Khams is no less surprising. It is 
made for political reasons, in order to occupy, during the winter, armies of from 
one to two hundred thousand men, of whom the officers of the royal hunt have 
the command, under the orders of the emperor. There are three or four hundred 
‘huntsmen on horseback, who sound horns to conduct the chase according to the 
rules of the military art. They commence by disposing the army in a circle; it 
forms a circumference of twenty or thirty leagues in the cantons of the kingdom, 
which are almost uninhabited. The officers and soldiers are prohibited, on pain 
of death, from wounding any of the animals found within the hunt, which is 
conducted to the sounds of voices, military instruments, trumpets of about fifteen 
feet in length, called kerenas, which make an immense noise, drums, cymbals, 
tambourines, fifes, hautbois, and many other instruments of which we have no 
knowledge. These are the only arms permitted, which, however, astonish the 
‘animals so prodigiously, that they suffer themselves to be driven into the circle 
like -a flock of sheep, although they consist of lions, leopards, tigers, panthers, 
bears, deer, boars, and all sorts of animals, the weakest among which are often 
devoured by the most ferocious, at the commencement of their junction, although 
they become more tame and docile during the three months that the hunt lasts. 
The cries and the hootings of the soldiers are not less astounding than the 
sounds of the instruments, played night and day; and the circumference of the 
hunt diminishing according to the measure of the march, there are found, on its 
termination, two or three thousand of all sorts of animals enclosed in the centre, 
as gentle as sheep. ‘Then the emperor assembles all the officers of the army to 
fight with these animals, sword in hand, with darts and with arrows, fire-arms 
being prohibited. ‘The emperor enters the ring first to the sound of trumpets and 
voices. About half the number are killed to feast the army during three days, 
and the rest are permitted to return to their forests and caverns, to re-people the 
spots from which they have been driven. 

I shall add, by way of curiosity, an account given by the Chinese of a bird 
called lacui, a bird of an ash-colour; it is not bigger than a blackbird, and passes 
for a prodigy of nature. This bird learned everything tliat it was taught with 
such ease, that it performed incredible things: it acted a comedy by itself, played 
on instruments and at chess, went through the exercise of the colours, and 
wielded a sword and lance so gracefully as to charm all spectators. Father de 
Magaillans, who saw it in his voyage to China, says, that he knows not whichis 
most worthy of admiration, the instinct of the bird, or the industry of those who 
teach it: it also learned to sing known melodies, as he spoke like a starling, and 
sung very well by memory. 

John Christoval, a Spanish author, who relates the travels of Philip IT. from 
Madrid to Brussels, in the year 1549, says, that a musician gave a concert of 
animals, the most extravagant that can be imagined, in a procession at Brussels 
called carmesse. The band of music was in a great car, in the midst of which 
sat a bear, playing on a species of organ, not composed of common pipes, but of 
about twenty cats shut up separately in narrow boxes, in which they could not 
stir; their tails came out at the top, and were tied by cords to the register of the 
organ. As the bear pressed the keys, he pulled the cords and drew the tails of 
the cats, and made them mew in bass, tenor, and treble notes, according to the 
nature of the airs; which was-done with such regularity that there was not a 
single false chord. To the sound of this singular organ danced apes, bears, 
wolves, deer, and other animals, who formed a species of entrées de ballet upon a 
kind of theatre drawn by two horses. There was also in the middle of the theatre 
a great cage, in which a band of apes played on the bagpipe and other instru- 
ments, to the sound of which all the animals performed particular dances, and 
represented the fable of Circe, who changed the companions of Ulysses into 
beasts. Philip IJ. was the most serious and grave of men, yet he could not 
help laughing at the strangeness of this spectacle, although it may be supposed 
that the cats and apes were the only real animals employed. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
To the Editor of the Musical World, 


' §:m,—As the time for our triennial festival approaches, the lovers of music are on the 
qui vive as to the charaeter of the entertainments to be produced ; and it will not be the 
fault of the managers if the scheme does not confain much to gratify the taste of the most 
fastidious. Scarcely an instrumental performer of any eminence—and England is now 
rich in them—whose name is not to be found in the programme, and the combined effect 
of their efforts must be proportionably brilliant. Oratorios are very different affairs from 
what they were even a few years ago. The science is better understood and more exten- 
sively cultivated amongst all classes, and the judgment of those who undertake to cater 
for the public taste is consequently put toa severe and wholesome test. That the directors 
of the coming festival have not failed in their duty in this respect is abundantly proved by 
a reference to and examination of the productions selected for this occasion. Handel’s 
Israel in Egypt, with its magnificent ehoruses ; Messiah, and a copious seleetion from 
Jephtha, are to be performed with all the effect that an unusually fine band and choristers 
ean give to them. Nothing, indeed, gave to the last festival so much importance, so dis- 
tinctive a character, as the production of Mendelssohn’s St, Paul, and it speaks highly 
for all parties concerned that he has been engaged for this festival to produce another new 
work, which every musician must wish, for his own sake, may be as worthily successful as 
the St. Paul. The splendid organ, too, has been considerably increased in power by the 
addition of a new stop, and in Mendelssohn’s hands what may we not expect from it! 

As regards the vocal department, considerable disappointment has been expressed that 
none of the corps dramatique of her Majesty’s Theatre have been on this ocea- 
sion, and the editor of one of our local papers, the Birmingham J has given these 
“ airy nothings,” a “local habitation’ in his number of Saturday last :— 

“t Their sins of omission (speaking of the committee) have reference chiefly to the non- 
engagement of the Italians, and especially Grisi, and Persiani, and Rubini. _It is observed, 
that all these great artistes are at present travelling the country, starring in towns, some 
of no great magnitude, and others of no great reputation for musical taste ;, and, therefore, 
it is inferred that their services might have been procured without any extravagant 
expense. Grisi, all charming as she is, has been in Birmingham already, and most of the 
towns-people have heard her, and she might have been dispensed with ; but Persiani and 
Rubini are new—the former new to England, almost new to the stage; and both abso- 
lutely so to Birmingham. Admitting Caradori to stand for Clara Novello—and this is 
going as far as we can go; for Caradori is now, if not arrived at, yet verging upon an age, 
when the best voice that ever was inherited begins to worsen, and Clara Novello, with her 
increased practice and matured science, must, in the ordinary course of things, be greatly 
superior now to what she was in 1837—and admitting Miss Hawes to stand. for Mrs. 
Alfred Shaw; which, by-the-by, we cannot, whatever others do—and granting to Dorus 
Gras all the credit that seems justly due to that eminent singer, still we shall fall greatly 
short of the position we occupied last festival. When, therefore, the public complain, it 
would be vain altogether to deny that they have plausible grounds. For this reason we 
are exceedingly anxious, that even yet an effort should be made to engage Persiani at 
least. It may be true that she is not competent to take a part in the oratorios; but, let it 
be remembered, that there are as many concerts as ofatorios; and that the concerts are 
the great source of popular attraction. And Persiani might appear in the dramatic part 
of the festival.” 

With regard to Grisi, her engagement last festival gave great satisfaction, but it was in 
the evening concerts that her assistance was found so attractive, and here Dorus Gras can 
assuredly well fill her place. Grisi in a concert-room, and Grisi singing “ in full-throated 
ease” upon the stage, are by no means to be taken for the same; and it is not too much 
to assert, that her singing at the morming performances would have been easily surpassed 
by any English singer present. Of course this remark does not apply to her singing of 
Cimarosa’s scena “ Chi per pieta”’ (Nel sacrificio d’ Abramo), in which her intense feeling 
of the character in the drama serves her so nobly. Her singing of this piece will assuredly 
never be erased from the memory of those who had the good fortune to witness this splen- 
did triumph of the divine art. 

The duets between Grisi and Albertazzi were the finest things of the evening’s per- 
formances; but the remembrance of these (exquisitely sung as they were, and rapturously 
too as they were received ).was not powerfal enough to fill the hall when Mori brought 
down both the syrens last summer. Rubini and Persiani fared no better in the flying 
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visit which they paid us last autumn but one, when they found audience “ fit,” indeed, 
but ‘‘ few in number.” 

The directors, under these circumstances, must have felt no slight difficulty in making 
their choice, and it will, we think, be admitted that, in the matter of prima donnaship, 
they (taking novelty for their guide) have done well. Caradori in the room of Alber- 
tazzi is not a change to be regretted. 

In regard to English vocalists, the position in which the directors were placed was still 
more difficult and onerous, not, however, from any scarcity of talent inthe market. Mrs. 
Knyvett is first English singer this festival as last. Fresher voices might be found, but 
the chastened fervour which she throws into her singing of sacred music well entitles her 
to this distinguished position ; and her suecessor has not yet appeared. Mrs. Shaw’s un- 
fortunate absence from England is indeed to be lamented ; but Miss Hawes’s superb voice 
and well-cultivated taste make her an enviable acquisition at any music meeting ; and 
Miss Birch will no doubt prove a satisfactory substitute for Clara Novello. It is much to 
be regretted that Miss Masson, almost the only one of our native singers who is entitled 
to the proud name of artis?, should have been overlooked on this occasion. Her singing 
in our Town-hall, last December, won for her golden opinions from all who were capable 
of appreciating the highly intellectual order of talent which she possesses, and many of her 
admirers must anxiously look forward to the time when they will have an opportunity of 
hearing her in masic of a more classical character—such music, in fact, as the approach- 
ing festival is intended to perpetuate. But then we have Braham, and most probably for 
the last time, if that circumstance can add anything of interest or celebrity to a perform- 
ance known and appreciated wherever music has been heard in the land. Mr. Pearsall, 
too, of whom Birmingham may be justly proud, makes his first appearance amongst. us 
since the metropolitan seal has been affixed to his character as a singer of good voice and 
pare faete 5 and last and best, “the man of men,” Lablache, is to sing in La Gagza 

ra and La Prova d’un Opera Seria. Who can refrain from trembling at the terrible 
impersonation of I/? Podesta, or avoid being convulsed with laughter at his Campanone. 
In La Prova, Dorua Gras makes her debut on the stage in England, and a rich treat the 
famous duet with Lablache will prove. 

With the varied attractions, of which I have given a hasty glance above, and the faci- 
lities afforded by newly-opened railways, it is no unreasonable hope to indulge that Bir- 
mingham will be honoured by the presence of a brilliant and distinguished crowd of visi- 
tors, and that the noble charity, the General Hospital, in whose behalf the festival is 
given, will receive an effective acquisition to its diminished funds from the music meeting 
of 1840. ; 

Birmingham, Sept. &th. 
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REVIEW. 
Mozart’s offertorium, “ Amavit cum Dominus,” arranged as a voluntary for the organ, 
by J. Stevenson, Esq., B. A., Trinity College. 

This publication is a gratifying proof of the progress which the organ is mak- 
ing in the affections of English amateurs. We recommend it with pleasure to 
organists, in the first place, because the music is a fine specimen of its school, 
and in the second, because the arrangement, though plain, is admirable, and in 
all respects an hundred-fold better than many so called “‘ organ arrangements” 
by professors. 

Valse Elegant, for the pianoforte, composed by J. R. Ling. 

A lively and pretty waltz, likely to yield much effect at little trouble to the 
performer. 

La Terpsichore, a new set of quadrilles for the pianoforte, composed by E. A. L. 

We merely mention this publication for the sake of beseeching the friends of 
the composer to place him or her under a salutary restraint in order to prevent 
any more such outrages on the sanctity of Apollo and the ears of the queen’s 
lieges. Without this evidence before our eyes we would not have believed that 
such a heap of monstrosities could have found its way into print. 

No. 16. Of Musard’s London season quadrilles and galops for the pianoforte. 

This set contains some sprightly and very French dance tunes, but nothing, of 
course, as a matter of art worth notice. 

}. 1 would not smile if thou wert sad ; canzonet. 2. Smile! England smile! thy rose 
is spared ; ballad. Composed by George French Flowers, Mus. Bac. Oxon. — 
The first of these songs displays a considerable tact for modulatory wandering, 
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but, in spite of this show of art, it has a striking fault—a ragged and unintelli- 
gible outline. Its rhythm is far from clear, and the course of modulation, in its 
middle portion, is so protracted and discursive that, after the recurrence of the 
subject, the ear is left in doubt whether the beginning and end of the song belong 
to the same tonic. As an exemplification of the latter point we may state that 
the composition begins in B flat major, and on the second page we find the fol- 
lowing succession of keys—B flat minor, A minor, C major, A flat, B flat minor, 
D flat, B flat minor, A minor, and C major; and to balance all this chopping 
and changing of keys we have only six concluding bars in any way referable to 
the original tonic; while even this cunclusion is greatly unsettled by the decisive 
appearance of the key of C minor in the last bar but one. Moreover there is a 
most ugly case of false relation in the fifth bar of the second page, and as a set- 
off to these faults, we can only quote the first sentence of the voice-part as being 
at all pretty or interesting. 

No. 2. has quite as large a proportion of fault as the former, but with a much 
larger proportion of interesting writing. The subject, in G minor, is elegant and 
well harmonized, though at the commencement of the fourth bar there is.a com- 
bination of very questionable beauty. We are quite aware that the C sharp in 
the chord of which we speak is defensible on rule, but its ear-torturing effect, in 
such a position, is not the less pungent on that account. The vocal melody 
which follows is elegant and unexceptionably accompanied,; but here we pre- 
sently arrive at one of those strange perversities of taste by which Mr. Flowers 
seems to delight in marring his best and most natural efforts. At the ninth bar 
of the second page, the subject of the symphony is very effectively introduced in 
the major of B flat, and being repeated as the accompaniment of a distinct vocal 
melody is very nearly made a complete and beautiful point, when, at the thirteenth 
bar, we are thwarted of our looked-for cadence in B flat, and hurried, instead, 
to F, from thence to C major, and to the dominant of G, at which place the vo- 
cal melody commences in G major and so continues to the end of the song. The 
prominent fault of this, as of the former composition, is want of harmonic sym- 
metry. Throughout.twelve bars the ear is impressed with minor and flat keys, 
and the five following bars of abrupt major transitions very insufficiently smooth 
the way for the succeeding page in G major. 

Mr. Flowers has evidently most of those hard, cut-and-dried qualities, which 
usually distinguish the Mus. Bac. Oxon., and we therefore strenuously advise 
him to cultivate that higher power of kindling emotion which is usually not 
found under the garb of that revered degree. 

Smiles and Tears ; song. The Village Spire; ballad. Composed by Chas. W. Glover. 

These are both very passable as ballad-making goes in these times. They are 
easy and pleasing, and neither young ladies nor music-sellers desire more. Un- 
less we greatly mistake, Mr. Glover has aimed his ‘‘ Village Spire” directly at 
the musical predilections of Mr. H. Phillips. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Covent Garpen Tueatre.—Monday night the season commenced at this 
theatre. The list of actors put forth by the management is more than satisfactory, 
as promising the town a ‘‘full and fair representation”’ of tragedy, comedy, farce, 
and ballad opera. The pieces selected for the opening night were The Merry. 
Wives of Windsor and The Sleeping Beauty in the Wood. It differed in no ma- 
terial point from its production last season. We shall therefore be content with 
stating that the play seemed to be highly relished by a most numerous audience ; 
and that the singing of Madame Vestris was, as ever, righ and full of eloquent 
sweetness. After the comedy, ‘‘ God save the Queen” was executed with toler- 
able effect ; and the entertainments of the night concluded with the fairy tale 
which, last season, so worthily won the applause of the lovers of the humorous 
and picturesque. The sense of beauty and fine taste exhibited in the scenic pro- 
duction of the agreeable trifles at the Olympic—for, in these matters, however 
wisely followed, Madame Vestris was the first to assimilate the stage to the ele- 
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gance of the drawing-room—have been, at Covent-garden, expended on some of 
the finest dramas ; hence, we have had scenes and pictures in themselves of the 
most delightful order of art, though serving but as ministrants to the nobler objects 
of the stage. We may instance the truthful beauty lavished on the appoint- 
ments of this comedy. The views about Windsor, the house of Master Ford, 
the park with Herne’s Oak, are evidences of the most exquisite skill, whilst, in 
addition to the excellencies of the painter, we have all the interesting truths of 
the antiquarian. This is indeed to make poetry “a true thing.” By such 
means the popular imagination is readily familiarised with the scenes of Shak- 
speare, and certainly cannot be less influenced by the wit and gaiety of the Merry 
Wives, because they sport in the very habit of their times, and are not modernised, 
as they were wont to be. 

Haymarket T'HEATRE.—The Wonder was repeated on Tuesday night at this 
house, Mrs. Glover being substituted—suddenly as the non-alteration of the bills 
would imply—for Miss Helen Faucit, a change with which no one present either 
seemed, or had reason to be displeased, as the gay, volatile, somewhat loose- 
minded Donna Violante was portrayed by this excellent actress with a vivacity 
to which her stage-tact and mature experience gave additional poignancy and 
force. After the comedy, was revived The Rent Day, in which Mr. Wallack re- 
sumed, after a lapse of many years, the part of Martin Heywood. The distribu- 
tion of the other dramatis persone was in almost every respect entirely novel, 
Mr. Strickland taking the part of Crumbs, the callous, revengeful steward ; Mr. 
D. Rees that of Bullfrog, Mr..J. Webster, Toby Heywood—whilst Mrs. Stirling 
and Miss P, Horton similated the oppressed farmer’s wife, and Polly Briggs. To 
our minds Mr. Wallack’s personification of the homely-touching character of 
Martin Heywood is superior to all his other histrionic efforts ; and Mrs. Stirling 
ably seconded his efforts, reminding her auditors alternately of the best and most 
touching intonations of Mrs..Yates and Miss Ellen Tree. Nor must Mr. D. 
Rees be overlooked in the award of merit, for the Bullfrog of last evening was 
such as to satisfy those who had witnessed the original performance of the piece. 
The part of Toby Heywood was sustained with quiet judgment and ability by 
Mr. J. Webster. The house was crowded to excess, 

Miss Hinckesmann’s Concekt.—This lady’s concert took place on Tuesday 
evening at the theatre of the Polytechnic Institution in Regent-street. Notwith- 
standing the lateness of the season and the empty state of the town, the concert 
was extremely well attended. Miss Hinckesman performed a Rondo Brillante 
by Hummel, and a Fantasia by Chaulieu upon one of Kollman’s improved grand 
pianofortes in a manner that secured the deserved approbation of the auditory. 
The vocalists consisted of Miss Bruce, Miss Flower, Miss S. Flower, Miss Byfield, 
and Mrs. J. Fiddes ; Messrs. Hobbs, Turner, A. Giubelei, Vinning and Ransford. 
Mr. Blagrove performed with his usual skill on the violin; Mr. G, Blagrove, 
Mr. J! Balsir Chatterton, and Mr. Carte, also contributed their professional 
talents. 

Batu.—Liszt’s concert in the theatre, on the 1st inst., went off capitally, 
and the great pianist’s performance was tremendously applauded. In ad- 
dition to the pieces announced in the bills, Liszt played an accompaniment to 
John Parry’s. “Inchcape Bell,” sung by the author, in which he introduced an 
extemporaneous storm, which had a most terrific effect. Parry’s ‘ Buffo Trio,” 
and “ Governess” were loudly encored. Mdlle. de Varney and Miss Bassano 
sang several songs with great applause, particularly Lavenu’s ‘‘ Memory’s dream, 
and Wade’s elegant duet, ‘‘ The sisters.” Richardson's performance on the flute 
was rapturously applauded, as was a grand duet on the pianoforte on themes 
from Lucia di Lammermoor, admirably performed by Liszt and F. Mori. 

Aberystwita.—Mg, Williams gave a concert here on the Ist inst. It com- 
menced with Weber's charming quartett from Oberon, “Over the dark blue 
waters,”’ by the Misses A. and M. Williams, Mr. Hopkins, and Mr. Williams, 
which. was given in a very spirited and effective manner. Rossini’s celebrated 
cavatina, ‘‘ Elena! oh tu chio chiamo,” was sung by Miss M. Williams. Her 
voice is eminently calculated to give full effect-to compositions of this character, 
Mr. Hayward performed a grand Fantasia Sentimentale, of his own composition, 
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on the violin, His introduction of the harmonics produced the same enthusiastic 
effect on the present occasion, which it has hitherto invariably done, and that 
part of the composition was most deservedly encored. Mozart’s duet, “‘ The 
Parting,” was next given by Miss A. and Miss M. Williams in a very chaste and 
appropriate manner. Mr. Harding, an amateur, sang the ‘‘ Rose of Cashmere ” 
in a very pleasing style. A duet of Tolou, for the flute and pianoforte, was 
played by an amateur and Miss A Williams : the execution of this duet was ad. 
mirable, though we think the beauty of the performance was a little marred by 
the flute being too sharp. Weber’s magnificent scena, “ Softly sighs,” was given 
by Miss A. Williams in a style that could scarcely be excelled; she appeared fully 
to enter into the feeling of the composer and was vehemently encored. The first 
part of the concert concluded with Thalberg’s pianoforte fantasia on airs from 
Mosé in Egito. Mr. Hopkins, in the performance of this piece, showed that he 
not only could execute the difficulties with which Thalberg’s music abounds with 
apparent ease—but he entered into the various beauties of this well-known com- 
position with much animation. The second part of the concert opened with 
Spohr’s trio, ‘‘ Night’s lingering shades,” from the opera of Azor and Zemira, by 
the Misses Williams. Mr. Hayward next played Paganini’s celebrated variations 
on “ Nel cor piu.” The effect which this performance produced on the audience 
was strikingly apparent. Balfe’s charming ballad, ‘‘ They tell me thour’t the fa- 
voured guest ;” and Benedict’s song, ‘ Scenes of my youth,” were each sweetly 
sung by Miss M. Williams, and drew down deafening plaudits; the duet of 
Gabussi, “‘ La piu pura,’’ was rapturously encored. It was sung by Miss A. and 
Miss M. Williams in a manner that left nothing to be desired. Mr. Hayward 
next delighted the audience with his own arrangement of ‘‘ God save the Queen,”’ 
as a quartett for one violin, finished by a rondo also composed by himself. The 
concert concluded with Bishop’s favourite glee of ‘The chough and crow.” 

Mr. Extason is gone to Germany, with a view, it is stated, of engaging an 
operatic company; but the idea, we understand, has been given up, and the per- 
formances at the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane will consist (at first) of promenade 
concerts and French ballets. 

Mr. Lover will direct the musical performances to take place at Bath and 
Bristol immediately after the close of the Birmingham festival. 

Tue Dist1n Famity have attracted crowded audiences among the lovers of 
musical talent at Ludlow. They are accompanied in their tour by the celebrated 
Mrs. Este. 

Ltszr and his party gave two concerts last week at Cheltenham. 

Tae Hererorp Musica Festivat will take place on the 16th, 17th, and 
18th inst., and puts forth the customary attractions. The first morping will be 
devoted to Divine Service in the cathedral, the second to the performance of 
The Messiah, and the third to the performance of Dr. Crotch’s Palestine, the first 
part of The Creation, and a miscellaneous selection. In the evening of each day 
there will be a concert and a ball at the Shire Hall. 

New Yorx.—On the night of the 16th ult. a most disgraceful riot took place 
before the hotel of Mdlle. Fanny Ellsler. It appears that a large number of her 
countrymen having resolved to serenade her, assembled for that purpose before 
the hotel with their music-stands and books, in the presence of five or six thou- 
sand spectators. They had, however, no sooner commenced playing, than a 
large party of the Radicals or Locofoco faction rushed upon them, shouting the 
Radical cry, “U. S.” and destroyed their instruments and burnt their music- 
stands, without the slightest interruption from the assembled multitude of spec- 
tators. 

Paris.—The chef d’euvre of the great mechanician Vaucanson, namely, his 
automaton flute-player, made by him at the command of, the Queen of France, 
has furnished the meagre subject of an operetta at the Opera Comique, written 
by M. de Leuven, and composed by M. Bordeze. Little can fairly be expected 
in the way of a plot or character in a one-act trifle of this description, and when 
we say that the workshop of the artist is the scene of a love intrigue between his 
pretty niece and her suitor, the Chevalier Lancy, who wins and wears the lady, 
we have stated nearly all that can be said upon L’ Automate da Vaucanson. The 
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music was lively and without pretension; familiar in character to the ears of all 
who frequent the ball-room, or the concerts in the Rue Vivienne. It was received 
with the negative approbation due to its merits. A much more agreeable offering 
to the public has also been produced by the management, in the revival of the 
charming opera of Joconde, which, notwithstanding the length of time that has 
elapsed since it was written, somewhere about 30 years, comes back upon the 
public with all the freshness of its early prime. Chollet sang the well-known airs 
of Joconde with all his usual sweetness, and less than his usual extravagancies ; 
his air ‘‘ Les Premiers Amours,” was a beautiful specimen of purity and taste. 
Roger also appears to much advantage, and Madames Melotte and H. Potier ob- 
tain a fair proportion of the applause with which this revival has been received. 
The writing we should not omit to state is a model of this species of composition, 
M. Etienne has left, we are sorry to perceive, few successors to his talent. This 
revival has been so gratifying to the public, that others are spoken of as likely to 
follow ; among which are mentioned Richard Ceur de Lion and Masaniello. 

Irattan Opera.—The fashionable world crowds with its usual avidity towards 
the Italian Opera, at Paris, which promises a season of great brilliancy. Labiache 
took a flying visit to Paris a few days since, but returns to fulfil his engagements 
at the Birmingham and other English musical festivals. The rapid mode of tran- 
sit now afforded by the railroads enables the Italian artistes now on their profes- 
sional journeyings to reap a golden harvest. Mme. Grisi, and Tamburini, who, 
with Ernesta Grisi and Brizzi, are now on a musical tour in England, contrive 
sometimes to give two concerts a-day. 

Motte. Lorve of the Grand Theatre at Dresden, has cancelled her engage- 
ment with that establishment to accept of one in Paris; it is, therefore, probable 
that this lady will fill the principal character in the opera of M. Meyerbeer, 
should that composition really be produced, We learn, however, that no final 
determination was come to previous to M. Meyerbeer’s leaving town, which he 
did a few days since for Bohemia; and that, in consequence, application for an- 
other opera has been made by the management to the ready and inexhaustible 
Donizetti. 
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PIANOFORTE. Molique.—Six songs ‘The ocean sleeps,’ pe 
. - - - - - . es: 
Plachy.-Viravviso - %& - - Boosey. | nicg , G.—Ah nola man; romanza from 
pom peer cnr hy SPO SR 7nd UT TC” ~<a maar mer, 
cmmel—Snenis ie Di op 100 si9, Die Quando fia che il; ditto ditto Ditto, 
Dobler—Andantingn = -— - Cramer. | ___ Deh non fuggirmi ; duet ditto Ditto, 
Liszt.—Polacca from ‘Il Puritani’ - Ditto. Elba piagente ; ditto ditto Ditto. 
nen waltzes, as duets = Wessel. ‘Ah Pet guardo eae 6) dame 
dban.—A uew edition of Instruction tide from ditte cats ikT he, cine eee 
for the Pianoforte : ? Coventry. Auber.-—Senza timore udite, from ‘Zanetta’ Ditto. 
Sembrano |'Oude ditto Ditto. 
FLUTE. Maberly, Mrs.—Songs and ballads - Ditto. 
Monzani—Complete Instructions = - Wessel. | Dohler.—National airs - - - _ Ditto. 
Studies - - - -  - JDitto.| Chumbley—The matador's return TT. Prowse. 
Tulou.—Bel raggio, from ‘Semiramide' Ditto. | Loder.—Thy will bedone - - - Ditto. 
_—_— Weber's Last Thought - - Ditto. Theivy-leaf - - - - Ditto, 
White, C.—I know such a nice young man Ditio. 
VOCAL. Beautiful a of the dale - — 
Haydn’s oratorio, ‘ the Creation’ newly- Prine, T Becks Teens ‘ania pe se 
arranged from the original score, by Z.T. Purday, 
Aa ene ant ES. Salon, & 2: Parka.) ____ Rhine walts ditto Ditto. 
pollo’s Banquet, a collection pular - - ; 
bacchanalian and other glees Oe Dian Indian air ditto Ditto. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. ’ . 
A letter—somewhat imperious and no less silly withal—bearing the signature “M. Shaw,” has 
been add d to us, plaining that a.song sent to our publisher's has not been reviewed. If our 
correspondent will tell us the title of the song referred to, we will make inquiries concerning it;—in 
the absence of such information, we can give no mote satisfactory reply.. hatever “ Mr. Shaw s 
practice may be, we kuow not, but we can safely say that we are “always most particular” io at- 
tending to such works as we deem worthy of notice ;-at the same time we beg our correspondent dis- 
tinctly to understand that we do net undertake to review every composition sent to us, as, in that 
case, we might fill our publication with comments on a great deal of worthless stuff. The offer of a 
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“ review" ready cut and dried to our hand is 
able publications, and as such, we excuse it. 
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robably dictated by ignorance of the usages of respect- 
ire song, which our correspondent thinks so important, 


will, oa reaching us, be noticed or rejected, according to its desert, in the usual course of business. 


Queries from the ‘‘ Parthenon Club "—* J. J. 
ton,’ will be answered in our next. 


Hayman "—“ L. T. Crossley "'—and “ Northamp- 





TYXHE CHORDCOLIAN. — This} 

splendid instrument, uniting the qualities of | 
the Piunoforte and Seraphine, on which any piano- | 
forte-player may produce the most beautiful effects | 
equal to a band of instruments, may be heard | 
daily from 4 till 5 o’clock, at the POLYTECHNIC | 
INSTITUTION, 309, Regent-street, where the | 
inventor, R. SNELL, will attend on Mondays aud 
Thursdays from 2 till 5 o’clack. The price of the 
Chordeolian is extremely moderate, and any pia- 
noforte can be converted into a Chordeolian at 
from 18 to 24 guineas. R. Snell’s Organ and 
— Manufactory, 7, Glebe Terrace, Ball’s 

‘ond. 


NDERthe ESPECIAL PATRON- 

AGE of his late most Gracious Majesty, as 

the following letter received from Major-General 

Sir Henry Wheatley, Keeper of the Privy-purse, 
testifies :—~ 

“ Sir—I am honoured with the king’s command 
to express his Majesty's sense of your polite at- 
tention in sending the two bottles of prea of 
Ginger. His Majesty has been pleased to direct 
me to forward vou £10 in payment for it—en- 
closed you will find that amount. I am, sir, your’s 
obediently. H. WHEATLEY. 

“St. James’s Palace, June 25th, 1835. 

“To Mr. Decimus Woodhouse.” 

WOODHOUSE’ ZTHEREAL ESSENCE of 
GINGER is particularly recommended to all cold, 
plilegmatic, weak, and nervous constitutions ; it 
is certain in affording instant relief in cases of 
spasms, cramps, flatulence, languor, hysterics, 
heartburn, loss of appetite, sensation of fulness, 
pain and oppression after meals ; also those pains 
of the stomach and bowels which arise from gouty 
flatulencies ; digestion, however much impaired, 
is restored to its pristine state by the use of this 
Essence for a short time; if taken in tea, coffee, 
ale, beer, porter, cider, or wine it corrects their 
flatulent tendency. 

The undernamed, and 208 other medical men, 
have given certificates of their unqualified appro- 
bation of the value of the Essence, as also of its 
superiority over all other similar preparations. 
Drs. James Johnson, physician to his Majesty, 
A. T. Holroyd, S. Ashwell, R. Rowley, A. Middle- 
ton, C. Loudon, D. Davies, Surgeon to their Ma- 





jesties, J. Pereira, G. Pilcher, F. Salmon, F. Tyr- 
rel, J. H. Curtis, Aurist to his Majesty, C. Mil. 
lard. In bottles, 2s. 6d.; 4s, 6d.; 10s. 6d.; and 
2ls. each. 


Also WOODHOUSE'S PATENT CORN PLAS- 
TER, for-affording instant relief, and eradicating 
corns and bunious without pain or danger. This 
plaster acts by softening and destroying the corns 
or bunions, and defending the affected parts from 
the pressure of the shoe. Thus its use is perfectly 
safe and certain in affording relief. in ten minutes, 
if a cure is not effected ; in boxes, 1s. 14d. ; and 
2s. 9d. each. 

These Preparations are prepared only by Deci- 
mus Woodhouse, Operative-Chemist Extraordi- 
nary to his late Majesty, at his Laboratory, 13, 
Little James-street, Rollinson of whom it may 
be had wholesale ; also retail of Hooper, 43, King 
William-street, London-bridge ;  T. Butler, 4 
Cheapside ; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; and of all 
medicine-yeudors.—N.B. Be sure to ask for Wood- 
house’s. 

CAUTION.—To peerest imposition, be sure to 
see the name of Decimus Woodhouse, 18, King 
William-street, London-bridge, is engraved oy 


the Goverument Stamp, otherwise it cannot be 


UST PUBLISHED, PART I. of 
Dr. William Croft’s Service in E, containing 
a Te Deum, Jubilate, Cantate Domino, and Deus 
Miseratur (never before published), edited by W. 
awes. Price to subscribers, 15s.; to non-sub- 
scribers 20s. Now engraving, Part IL, Dr. William 
Crofi’s Service in A, containing a Te Deum, Jubi- 
late, Sanctus, Responses and Creed. Part Ill. will 
consist of 12 MS. Anthems by Dr. W. Croft. To 
be had at W. Hawes’s Music-warehouse, 355, 
Strand, where subscribers’ names continue to be 
received, Where may also be had Miss Maria B, 
Hawes’s popular ballads, “I'll speak of thee,” 
“The genius of the Spring,” “ As 1 walked by 
myself,” ‘ Thou art lovelier,” &c. Also, Meliul’s 
celebrated air from the oratorio of Joseph, “ Ere 
infancy’s bud had expanded.’ 





i ECCENTRIC SNUFF- 
TAKER. 

Should trade be dull and times go rough, 
Oh! give me then a pinch of snuff ; 
Give me my box a pinch to take, 
E’en when I'm pleased for pleasure’s sake. 
When fortune’s frowns disturb my tnind, 
And friends appear to grow unkind ; 
Relief I seek within my box, 
| system is quite orthodox. 

hen a true friend perchance I meet, 
I cheerfully his person greet, 
A hearty “ how d'ye do!” takes place, 
When lo! my snuff-box shows its face. 
My pulveriferous box supplies 
A recipe for weakly eyes ; 
That man must be a silly goose 
Who thoughtlessly condemns its use. 
If my proboscis could but speak, 
*T would often say the dose repeat ; 
Each grateful sneeze and titillation 
Excites a frequent iteration, 
Then here’s my glass, in which I toast 
Success to that which I love most, 
Reader, I pray, don't think me bluff— 
Mark well the hint !—'tis GRIMSTONE'S SNUFF, 


April 27. W.H.H. E. Cooper's Arms, Bristol. 


To Mr. W. Grimstone, 
39, Broad-street, Bloomsbury. 


A few cases of sight restored by Grimstone’s 
Snuff :—J. B. Lachfield, Esq., Whitehall, and 
Thatched-house Tavern, cured of opthalmia : (read 
his letter attested by G. J. Guthrie, Esq., F.R.S., 
&c.) W. M. Reynolds, Esq, 36, Upper Stam- 
ford-street, London, cured of excruciating pains in 
the head by using this snuff. George Smith, Esq., 
6, York-place, Kentish-town, weakness and dim- 
ness of sight cured by its use; Feb. 10,1840. Mrs, 
Eliz. Robson, aged 66, 19, Bell-street, Edgware- 
road, cured of opthalmia and deafi ; Mareh 
23, 1840. Mrs. Ann Cole, aged 69, 7, Skinner’s 
Alms-houses, Mile-end, sight restored, head-ache 
and deafness cured, Jan. 9, 1840. This celebrated 
Eye Snuff is manufactured from highly aromatic 
herbs, The above is only a part of the many 
thousand cures effected by the constant use of this 
delightful restorative! It is sold in canisters at 
Is. 3d., 2s. 4d., 4s. 4d., 8s., and 15s. 6d. each. 
None are genuine that have not the signature of 
the Inventor, W. GRIMSTONE, and bearing the 
et of the Queen's arms, his late Majesty, 

-R.H. the Duchess of Kent, and authorised by 
the Lords of the Treasury. 








genuine. 





“ Loyal je serai durant ma vie.” 
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EITTER & COMPANY 


respectfully submit the following List of 
Prices of their NEW PATENT PIANOFORTES, 
which have all the latest Improvements, particu- 
larly Wrought-iron String Plates, Wrought-iron 
Bracings over the Sounding-board, aud an addi- 
tional [ron Bar on and under the Wrest Plank. 
Also their NEWLY-INVENTED SOUNDING- 
BOARD, for which they have obtained HIS LATE 
MAJESTY'S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, dated Ist 
November, 1833, and which has been admitted by 
the first Professors to be the most important im- 
provement ever hitherto applied to fortes, 
producing a more full and equal quality of tone, 
and being on a principle somewhat similar to the 
Violin, warranted net to lose its elasticity, or to 
yield by the pressure of the strings, which is inva- 
riably the ease with Sounding-boards on the old 
construction, and are warranted to stand well in 
extreme climates, 


SMALL COTTAGES, Six Octaves. 
ene. seeeseeres from 40 to 50 Guineas. 
Rosew sseee ccee 45 — 60 
Mahogany, with Grand Action 50 — 60 

sewood ditto 60 — 70 
COTTAGES, Six Octaves. 
Mahogany. .....s.secesesese 45 
Rosewood.......sseseee-ce+4 50 — 70 
Mahogany, with Grand Action 55 — 70 
Rosewood ditto 60 — 80 
CABINETS, Six-and-a-Half Octaves, 
Mahogan 70 
Rosewood ...........00208 6. 70— 80 
Mahogany, with Grand Action 75 — 90 ° 
Rose woo ditto 80— 100, 
SEMI-GRANDS, Six-and- a-Half Octaves. 
Malidgaiy’s cece cccccccsece 90 = 110... 
Rosewood 60 — 120 


GRANDS, Six-and-a-Half Octaves. 


Mahogany...cccsessecseeceel20 — 140 .. 
Ressmetdviccasee: ie tap eile go 


Corer ererereseeees = 


N.B—ZEITTER and Co. engage to keep all 
Instruments purchased of them in Tune: for Six 
Months, free of expense, in London, and to-ex- 
change them if returned to them free of carriage 
within the same time. Nos. 4 and 5, New Caven- 
dish-street, Portland place, London. 
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APFE’S PATENT TABLE PIANO. 

FORTES —WILLIS and Co., Royal Mu- 
sical Library, 75, Lower Grosvenor-street, near 
Bond-street, have just received a fresh supply of 
PAPE'S PATENT TABLE PIANOPOR in 
zebra, maple, and rosewood: also im mahogany ; 
with all the additional keys and the latest im- 


provements, 
NEW MUSIC. s. d. 
bg * brightest flower: or, Forget me not. 
ith English aud German words. Com- 
posed by H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent.... 1 6 
Another year of life has flown. With Eng- 
lish and German words. Composed by 
H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent............ 20 
The myrile flower. With English and Ger- 
man words. Composed by H.R.H. the Du- 
chess of Keut........ wepemens PORT TTT ee 
My own village home, Asong. The music 
composed by F. Rainer; the words by W. 


Bane evingdwesndee's edviedsese ec cesescoes 


I do contess, A soug, by J. Lawes (1659), 


newly arranged hy B. Gibsoue........ oe 2 0 
The forest cell. A duet for two sopranos, by 
« COOKE, .cccccccccccccccccccscsocccece 2 


Les Dialogues Quadrilles. Arranged for four 
hands on the pianoforte, by Jolin Wass... 4 
The Oriental Quadrilles. Arranged for ditto 
Wy MO vedcdie ctpgicsosnedene dsaate oS 
Soirées de Rossini. Piano solo par F. Liszt. 
With a Portrait. am eee y dedicated 
by permission to her Majesty Queen Vic- 
COVER. 00 sccccccepcoceccess coccsces Joccen IS 


So 





18mo., cloth, gilt edges. 
NHE FIRST BOOK OF THE 
PIANOFORTE, being a plain and brief in- 
troduction to the study of Music and the Piano, 
edited by a Teacher of much experience, and es- 
pecially adapted for the use of seliools aud young 
persons. 

George Bell, 186, Fleet-street (next to St. Dun- 

stan’s Church), removed from Bouverie-street. 





PFNHORN’S TALLY HO! SAUCE, 

for fish, game, steaks, chops, cutlets, made- 
dishes, and all general purposes, is the richest and 
most ical sauce now in use; imparting a 





NEW AND COMPLETE EDI- 

TION of INSTRUCTION FOR THE PIA- 
NOFORTE, containing the elementary principles 
of Music and of Pianoforte-playing, with every in- 
formation ary for beginners, systematically 
adapted, and clearly explained by way of ques- 
tion and answer; also, a variety of exercises for 
forming the hands, acquiring independence and 
facility of action in the fingers, extending, contract- 
ing and changing the fingers, passing the thumb, 
and on the value of the notes and rests, with a 
Selection of Popular Airs and Lessons, progress- 
ively arranged and correctly fingered, and scale 
exercises in the principal major and minor keys, 
with the harmony and accompaniment of the 
octave ; by Thomas Goodban. Price 9s. 

Coventry aud Hollier, 71, Dean-street, Soho. 








EETHOVEN’S WORKS, edited 
by J. MOSCHELES.—Beethoven’s Sonatas 
for the pianoforte, in 3 vols, 42s. each; Beetho- 
ven's Sonatas for the pianoforte and violin, in 1 
vol, 31s. 6d. ; Beethoven’s Sonatas for the piano- 
forte and violoncello, in 1 vol. 21s.; Beethoven's 
Trios for the pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, in 
1 vol, 31s. 6d. ; Beethoven’s Concertos, Mount of 
Olives, &c. &e. Any of the above Sonatas may 
pede separately.—Cramer and Co., 201, Regent- 
si ls 





zest not otherwise acquired. In bottles 2s. aud 
4s.; warranted in all climates. 

* We have tried (crede experto) Thorn’s Tal 
ho! sauce, and caM pr it exquisit e 
know nothing of the ingredients; that we leave to 
such as are more ‘ curious in fish sauce’ than we 
are; but we speak to the richness of its flavour, 
which, to our thinking, would create an appetite 
under the ribs of death.’—Satirist. 

THORN'S POTTED YARMOUTH BLOAT- 
ERS, now in high perfection. The increasing de- 
mand for this delicious preparation proves beyond 
all doubt it is far superior to anything of the kind 
ever yet offered to the public, for sandwiches, 
toasts, biscuits, &c., and as an excellent relish for 
wine. In pots Is. and 2s. each, warranted in all 
climates. 

* We have tasted Thorn's Potted Bloaters for 
toast, sandwiches, &c., it is indeed by a deli- 
cacy, and none of our friends proceeding to India 
or the colonies should, on any account, be without 
a supply ;—we certainly give it a decided prefer- 
ence over anything of the kind that ever came 
under our notice.’—Alexauder's East India Maga- 
zine. 

CAUTION.—The proprietor being aware of se- 
veral spurious compositions that are daily offered 
to the public under the name of Potted Bloatrrs, 
hegs them to observe his signature, A. THORN, 
on the side of the Pot, without which it cannot be 

nuine.W holesale Warehouse, 223, High Hol- 





rn. 
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HANDEL’S SONGS, Duets, &c., l 
edited by Bishop. Five vol of this splendid 
edition of the Bvourite works of “the mighty 
master"’ are now ready, price 21s. each ; also se- 
parate, at prices varying from Js. “This collec- 
tion must supersede every previous publication of 
a similar kind, for not only is the selection made 
with the utmost taste and judgment, but the pieces 
are arranged in that skilful and masterly manner 
which was to be expected from so consummate an 
artist as Mr. Bishop.""—Morning Chronicle. 


MUSICAL EDUCATION. — Just 
= new editions of the following cele- 
rated original works:—Dibdin's Music Epito- 
mized, 12th edition, revised by Hamilton, 5s. ; 
Herz's Pianofoite Tutor, with elegant lessons, 
scales, &c., 4s.; Dr. Busby’s Dictionary of 3,000 
Musical Terms, 4s. ; Jousse’s Catechism of Music, 
1s, ; Ditto of Thorough Bass, 1s. ; Ditto of Singing, 
Is. ; Rodwell's Catechism of Harmony, |s. ; Jousse’s 
Pocket Dictionary of 2000 Musical Terms, 1s. 











THE MUSICAL WORLD. 


‘NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


HANDEL’S ORATORIOS, 4to edi- 
tion edited by J. Addison :—the Messiah, 12s. ; Ju- 
das Maccabeus, 15s, ; Israel in Egypt, 15s. ; Jeptha, 
25s.; Sampson, 15s. In this beautiful and unique 
edition will be found all that can be desired by the 
amateur, the vocalist, or the professor. The vocal 
parts are in full score, unembarrassed with sopra- 
no, alto, or tenor clefs, while an admirable ac- 
companiment, full and effective, and yet by no 
means difficult, embodies all that the instrumental 
score contains, and all that the figured bass sug- 
gests, 


THE WELSH HARPER, edited 
by John Parry, with numerous illustrations, notes, 
&c., in one volume, bound, price 25s. This work 
contains the most extensive collection of Welsh 
music extant; with an account of the rise and 
progress of the Harp from tbe earliest yt aa 
the present time ; Observations on the Antiquity 
of the British Music; and a Description (with spe- 
cimens) of Pennillion Singing with the. harp. 


NEW SONGS. 


‘THE FLYING DUTCHMAN,’ 
composed and sung by J. Parry, jun.; ‘A dream 
of the past, sung by Mr. H. Phillips, composed b 
Lee ; ‘ Come wander with me,’ the lay of la Gi- 
tana, composed by Auber; ‘ Bridal bells,’ now 
singing with so much success by Miss Birch, Miss 
Dolby, &c., composed by J. Parry, jun. ; ‘Kath- 
leen Mavourneen, sung by Miss Hobbs; ‘ The 
old house at home,’ sung hy Mr. H. Phillips, com- 
posed by E. Loder; ‘ We can love no more,’ by 
= authoress of ‘We have lived and loved toge- 

r. 


LA GITANA.—Just published, the 
Mazourka, danced by Malle. Taglioni in the above 
prand ballet, arranged for the piano, 2s. ; ditto, 

y Herz, 2s.; ditto, for the harp, by Bochsa, 2s. 
ditto for the harp and pianoforte, by Bochsa, 4s 
Also LA GITANA (the new Cachuca) danced by 
Malle. Taglioni and nightly encored, for the piano, 
b ia 2s.; ditto, by Czerny, 2s.; ditto, by 

erz, 38, 





TO PROFESSORS of MUSIC.— 
D'ALMAINE and Co,.’s CATALOGUE of ELE- 
MENTARY WORKS, school music, methods, 


Y | tutors, books of instruction, first lessons, exercises 


easy and difficult, studies, works on the theory of 
music, treatises, primers, dictionaries, &c., is now 
published, and will be forwarded (gratis) by post on 
application. Those interested in musical education 
should not fail to possess this i catalogue. 
The long-established reputation of the works con- 
tained in it is best proved by their continued use 
by the most eminent professors, and by the nume- 
rous ‘imitations to which they have given rise. For 
fulness of information, simplicity of style, elegance 
and beauty of examples, and lessons fitted to inte- 
rest and inform the student, they confidently chal- 
lenge comparison with any series of similar works. 
PRINCE ALBERT’S SONGS and 
BALLADS (15), correct edition, elegantly hound, 
with a portrait of his Royal Highness, 12s. ; Prince 
Albert's own Quadrilles, with the Royal Hussar 
Waltz and Tramp Galop, as performed by Weip- 
pert’s royal band at her Majesty’s balls, &c., 4s. 





ON the First of October will be published, in ee Volumes, a Complete Col- 


lection of the GLEES, TRIOS, QUARTETS, QUINTETS, 


HENRY R. BISHOP, Mus. Bac. Oxon. Revised 


c., and CHORUSES, composed by 
and corrected, and dedicated to the Glee and Cho- 


ral Societies of Great Britain, by the Author, Price, to subscribers, Five Guineas ; to non-sub- 


scribers, Eight Guineas, 





IN THE 
THE MUSICAL BIJOU, 


an Annual of music and poetry for 1841. Price 
10s. 6d. 


LONDON : D’ALMAINE & 


PRESS. 
ONE THOUSAND MELODIES, 


forming a complete encyclopedia of rar ar- 
ranged for the flute, violin, cornet 4 piston, bugle, 
accordion, &e., in two volumes ; price, bound, 12s. 
each; or in fifty numbers, price 6d. each. 


CO., 20, SOHO-SQUARE. 








HENRY HOOPER, 13, Pali 
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